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SPEECH 

_  V*  i  * 

OF 

MR,  ISAAC  E,  HOLMES,  OF  S.  C„ 

CN  THE 

CIVIL  AND  DIPLOMATIC  APPROPRIATION  BILL  : 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  U.  S.,  JUNE  28,  1848. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government — 

Mr.  HOLMES,  of  South  Carolina,  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman: 

As  it  is  my  intention  to  speak  to  the  bill,  I  think  it  but  due  to  state  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  I  shall  proceed,  to  show  that  I  am  adhering  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  that  is  now  before  us;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  coniine  myself  closely, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  my  speech,  to  matters  germain  to  the 
bill.  I  rise  in  consequence  of  a  memorial  from  the  citizens  of  Charleston  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  appropriation  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  cus¬ 
tom-house.  I  intend  to  show  that  this  memorial,  after  having  gone  to  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  his  opinion  requested  upon  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this 
grant.  I  will  further  endeavor  to  show  that  the  opinion  given  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  is  an  opinion  denying  justice  to  my  constituents;  and  I  shall  endeavor  be¬ 
fore  I  am  done  to  exhibit  the  fact  that  that  injustice  is  founded  on  a  deep-settled, 
determined  design  towards  my  constituents  to  do  injustice.  I  shall  also  relate 
some  facts  elucidative  of  the  course  of  the  Administration  that  history  might 
record — facts  related  at  a  period  when  men  on  this  floor  can  testify  of  them, 
and  when  men  who  desire  can  have  the  opportunity  to  refute  them,  if  they  are 
able. 

Sir,  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston  have  presented  a  memorial  to  you,  the 
Representatives  of  the  States,  and  have  prayed  that  that  justice  which  has 
been  given  to  other  portions  of  the  country— to  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  great  ports  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  which  is  now  so  de¬ 
servedly  to  be  rendered  to  the  great  Crescent  city  of  the  West,  should  be 
meted  out  to  them.  They  ask  for  $100,000,  in  addition  to  the  $30,000  which 
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you  last  year  appropriated,  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  custom-house.  On  what 
do  they  base  their  memorial?  On  the  necessity  of  such  a  structure  to  the  com¬ 
merce  and  increasing  wealth  of  the  city  I  represent.  They  state  that  the  build¬ 
ing  now  occupied  is  inadequate  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  assigned;  that 
its  original  structure  was  not  intended  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  now 
used;  that  the  trade  of  the  city  is  increasing,  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  our  railroad  system,  commencing  at  Charleston,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic,  run¬ 
ning  through  our  State,  crossing  over  Georgia,  in  contemplation  within  two 
years  to  reach  to  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee,  to  branch  off  there  until  it 
strikes  the  waters  of  the  Ohio;  bearing  thus  in  the  northern  season,  when  the 
ice  has  stopped  up  your  lakes,  when  the  frozen  waters  have  locked  your  canals, 
when  your  rivers  have  ice-bound  your  ships — bearing  the  products  of  the  vast 
interior  of  the  great  West  along  the  mountain  ridge,  leaping  with  the  iron  horse 
the  valleys,  coursing  down  with  their  rich  freights  until  they  throw  them  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  to  furnish  rich  argosies  for  the  exchanges  of  the 
world,  to  return  to  you  to  be  thrown  again  in  lavish  abundance  upon  the  vast 
West,  to  remunerate  them  for  their  toil,  their  industry,  their  energy.  And, 
sir,  the  memorial  is  signed,  first,  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  city,  and 
then  by  every  merchant  of  intelligence,  by  the  mechanics  who  know  their  in¬ 
terest,  by  the  entire  population,  who  feel  they  have  been  neglected.  And 
what  think  you  has  been  the  response?  I  called  with  a  friend  upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  Secretary,  of  great  financial  ability,  of  keen 
perception,  looking  into  the  future,  understanding  the  vast  development  of  re¬ 
sources  that  are  to  come,  told  me  and  my  friend  who  was  with  me — for  I  like 
to  have  a  witness  in  these  times — that  it  should  be  done,  for  he  thought  it  was 
right;  and  stated  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  about  to  recommend  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans — that  great  city  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  in  that  valley  that  had  first  given,  as  he  might  remark,  the  impulse  to 
his  political  life. 

I  admired  his  sentiment,  that  he  should  thus  display  his  gratitude  to  a  city 
that  receives  within  its  horns  of  the  crescent  the  mighty  tributes  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  West,  and  throws  them  upon  the  Gulf  to  be  scattered  every  where 
to  return  in  rich  benefits  unto  you.  I  admired  his  gratitude;  and,  let  me  state, 
most  cheerfully  should  I  vote  for  that  appropriation  for  New  Orleans;  it  is  her 
right,  and  I  will  yield  it.  I  did  not  expect  that  the  little  city  I  represent,  small 
in  number,  but  venerable  for  age  and  her  services,  should  have  been  treated 
with  injustice  after  this  intimation.  I  went  to  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee;  I  presented  the  memorial  to  the  House;  I  begged  him,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Secretary,  immediately  to  write  a  letter  requesting  his  opinion, 
which  I  was  assured  should  be  favorable.  Days  elapsed,  time  went  by,  and  at 
length  the  letter  came.  I  blame  not  Mr.  Walker.  I  believe  he  would  have 
fulfilled  his  promises;  but  he  was  but  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  he  knew 
that  the  fate  of  Duane,  when  he  dared  to  stand  up  in  the  exercise  and  majesty 
of  his  functions  to  refuse  an  Executive  mandate,  might  be  his.  I  exonerate 
Mr.  Walker.  What  does  his  letter  say?  It  is  here  to  be  read;  I  am  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  read  papers.  He  states  that  the  increasing  trade  of  Charleston, 
that  the  railroads  in  progress,  he  doubts  not,  demand  a  larger  custom-house. 
What  would  be  your  conclusion  from  that?  Why,  that  we  immediately  com¬ 
mence  a  custom-house,  which  it  will  take  years  to  build,  to  meet  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  these  roads,  and  to  serve  the  purpose  when  the  products  are  poured 
into  our  laps.  But  no  such  inference.  We  are  to  wait  until  the  roads  are 
completed,  and  the  full  measure  of  prosperity  is  gushing  upon  us! 

But  see  the  dilemma  in  which  he  places  himself.  He  states  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  received  instructions  from  the  Senate,  at  the  last  session, 
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to  get  estimates  from  Charleston,  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
a  custom-house  there,  the  cost,  and  the  plans.  Sir,  has  he  returned  those 
plans?  Has  he  obtained  those  estimates?  Has  he  even  inquired?  No,  sir;  no, 
no.  But  he  is  too  skilful  not  to  give  an  excuse,  and  an  excuse  which  in  logic 
as  completely  cuts  him  out  from  the  record  as  ever  was.  Why?  That  after 
the  intimations  for  a  preliminary  investigation,  or  as  a  preliminary  step,  this 
House,  this  Congress,  or  rather  the  last  House  and  Congress,  appropriated 
$30,000  for  a  site,  (which  he  confesses  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  which, 
after  advisement,  he  tells  you  proved  so,)  what  is  his  conclusion?  That  the 
whole  matter  was  taken  out  of  his  hands;  that  this  House  in  its  wisdom  has 
commenced  the  work,  and  superseded  the  necessity  of  his  executing  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Senate.  And  yet,  with  all  that,  he  tells  you  he  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  it!  Sir,  it  is  perhaps  a  strange  thing  in  these  days,  when  the  party  ral¬ 
lies  around  men — and  men  must  be  partisans  or  expelled — for  a  man  to  rise  in 
this  Hall  and  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Executive  (for  the  decision  is  his) 
to  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  to  decide  upon  the  demands  of  justice  to 
the  people.  There  was  a  time  when  it  sounded  not  strange  to  the  ears  of  men 
that  such  an  appeal  should  be  made;  but  now,  when  all  are  for  a  party,  and 
none  are  for  the  State,  an  humble  being  dare  not  now  express  opinions  to  the 
great.  But,  sir,  I  will  endeavor  tp  bring  back,  if  I  can,  to  this  House,  to  this 
assembly  of  Representatives,  to  this  collection  of  entrusted  delegates,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  rights  of  a  people,  and  put  them  in  opposition  to  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  this  case  by  the  higher  power  as  they  assume. 

Sir,  Mr.  Walker,  without  inquiry,  without  investigation,  as  the  Senate  de¬ 
manded,  dares  to  tell  this  House  that  the  building  asked  for  is  not  essential; 
an  opinion  formed  without  inspection,  for  he  has  not  been  there;  without  infor¬ 
mation,  for  he  refused  to  collect  it;  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  city;  against  the  intelligent  merchants,  whose  interests  are  involved 
in  the  question;  against  the  intelligent  mechanics,  who  are  able  to  measure  the 
length  and  breadth  and  capacity  of  a  building;  and  to  place  his  ipse  dixit  against 
my  constituents. 

Sir,  again  I  say,  in  the  sincerity  of  my^  heart,  I  acquit  Mr.  Walker.  This  is 
but  another  of  the  series  of  acts  of  this  Administration  to  the  citizens  of 
Charleston.  I  speak  not  in  vague  declamation,  but  for  every  sentence  uttered 
I  shall  bring  the  weight  of  fact.  Sir,  it  has  so  happened  that  it  was  the  for¬ 
tune — or  perhaps,  to  my  constituency,  the  misfortune — to  the  people  of  the 
country  the  boon  was  given  that  Carolina — I  speak  not  of  the  State,  but  of  one 
of  her  sons  that  represented  the  State,  and  in  that  lost  not  sight  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  confederacy — that  this  country  was  saved  by  the  intellect  and 
the  moral  force  and  the  daring  efforts  of  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina  from 
the  most  calamitous  war — that  most  dreadful  of  evils — that  threatened  to  over¬ 
power  us  in  the  Oregon  question. 

Sir,  I  like,  when  I  speak  of  results,  to  trace  them  gradually,  as  I  would  a 
vast  estuary  along  the  windings  of  a  rivulet  till  I  come  to  the  fountain-head, 
and  show  from  whence  the  mighty  stream  has  gushed.  Sir,  the  Oregon  ques¬ 
tion  was  made  the  subject  of  an  inaugural,  in  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  told  the  people  of  the  country — and  particularly  the  excited  population 
of  the  West — that  our  title  to  Oregon  was  unquestionable,  to  be  maintained, 
never  to  be  relinquished.  Excited  as  that  population  was,  ardent  to  retain  that 
country  as  they  exhibited  themselves  by  subsequent  action  to  be,  her  young 
men,  and  her  staid  orators,  and  her  experienced  politicians  went  into  the  can¬ 
vass,  and  upon  Oregon  they  succeeded,  pledging  themselves  that  Mr.  Polk 
would  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  entirety  of  the  territory — to  the  declaration  he 
had  made.  Sir,  time  passed  by;  the  country  was  roused.  I  happened  to  be  in 
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New  York  in  the  fall  of  the  year  preceding  the  meeting  of  Congress.  Dining 
at  a  table  at  which  most  of  the  gentlemen  were  merchants,  they  said  to  me, 
with  a  depth  of  feeling,  with  a  solemnity  of  manner  that  is  not  usual  over  the 
convivial  cup,  “We  wish  that  if  you  have  any  influence  with  Mr.  Calhoun, 
you  would  get  him  to  come  back  into  the  Senate.”  Said  I,  “Gentlemen,  this 
is  a  curious  request;  for  most  of  you  are  Whigs.”  “Whigs  or  not,”  said  they, 
“the  country  is  in  danger,  and  we  believe  he  is  the  only  man  calculated  to 
rescue  her  from  the  dangers  that  impend.”  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Calhoun;  I  com¬ 
muned  with  the  gallant  and  noble  spirit  who  then  occupied  the  chair  in  the 
Senate;  he  agreed  with  the  merchants;  Mr.  Calhoun  reluctantly  consented  to 
return.  In  the  mean  time  his  election  had  to  take  place,  and  he  returned  not 
till  three  weeks  after  Congress  assembled.  But  Congress  did  assemble;  the 
Presidential  message  came  in,  asserting  the  right  to  the  entirety  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  urging  upon  you,  good  Representatives,  to  maintain  it;  and  there  was  a 
flourish  and  exultation,  a  bounding  of  heart  throughout  all  those  favorable  to 
54°  40b  Sir,  I  well  remember,  and  history  may  tell,  (for  the  facts  are  now 
refutable  or  establishable,)  there  was  not  one  Democrat  on  this  floor  (save  an 
humble  individual)  who  opposed  the  President’s  message  and  resolved  not  to 
vote  for  54°  40/.  I  go  further;  the  Whigs  on  this  floor,  however  disposed,  be¬ 
ing  in  a  minority,  said  to  me,  for  I  felt  anxious  on  the  subject:  “It  is  of  no  use 
for  us  to  throw  ourselves  in  the  breach,  we  would  be  overwhelmed.  You 
have  excited  the  whole  West;  you  have  done  more;  you  have  a  majority, 
vast,  that  have  pledged  themselves  never  to  relinquish  one  inch  of  that  vast 
domain.  We  can  do  nothing;  it  will  be  a  useless  sacrifice.”  I  admitted  it.  I 
went  with  a  friend  to  the  Whigs  in  the  Senate;  I  urged  them  to  stand  their 
ground.  Their  answer  was  a  plain  one,  and  similar  to  this:  “We  are  in  a  wo- 
ful  minority;  our  motives  will  be  mistaken.  Why  sacrifice  unnecessarily  our¬ 
selves  and  our  party?  You  have  the  issues  of  life  and  death  in  your  hand; 
pursue  them;  reap  the  consequences,  and  we  will  abide  our  time.”  Sir,  I  was 
not  satisfied.  Mr.  Calhoun  arrived.  I  called  upon  him  with  a  friend.  It  was 
near  the  hour  of  midnight.  He  begged  us  to  remain  and  give  a  programme 
of  events.  That  friend  said  to  him:  “Mr.  Calhoun,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all 
your  friends,  with  the  exception  of  one,  without  any  distinction  in  the  Senate 
or  House,  that  to  oppose  the  message  and  the  views  of  the  President,  is  to  do 
no  good,  but  only  to  be  overwhelmed,  and  henceforward  to  destroy  your  abili¬ 
ty,  your  usefulness.”  “Sir,”  said  he,  “how  are  the  Whigs?”  I  then  took 
the  parole,  and  related  the  circumstances  exactly  as  they  had  transpired,  and 
the  intercourse  I  had  had  with  the  Whigs.  He  paused,  and  never  shall  I  for¬ 
get  the  solemnity  of  that  moment;  he  paused,  and  made  this  remark:  “To 
carry  out  the  views  of  the  President,  and  to  demand  the  entire  territory,  is  to 
involve  this  country  in  a  wrar  with  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  thfe  earth,  en¬ 
dangering  all  that  we  have  gained  by  our  free-trade  measures;  sacrificing  all 
that  we  hope  for  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  future;  opening  up  a  series 
of  calamities  that  no  eye,  however  keenly  prophetic,  can  pierce  into;”  and 
then  adding,  after  a  pause:  “I  will  go  into  that  chamber  to-morrow,  and,  if  no 
man  stands  by  me,  I  will  oppose  that  measure,  if,  after  I  have  uttered  it,  I  fall 
dead  upon  the  floor!”  Sir,  it  is  unusual  for  the  gentleman,  my  colleague  in 
the  other  body,  to  speak  in  terms  so  emphatic.  But  his  soul  was  roused;  he 
saw  the  country  upon  a  precipice,  hanging,  as  it  were,  over  the  very  steep  and 
verge  of  the  vast  gulf,  and  that  one  breath,  one  movement,  might  precipitate 
us  and  all  our  interests  in  the  vast  abyss.  He  hesitated  not;  and  never,  never 
can  I  forget  the  electric  response  of  the  noble  Virginian  who  was  with  me,  and 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  likewise  to  go  with  the  Executive:  “I  will,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  sustain  you,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may.” 
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We  left  him,  for  the  midnight  hour  had  arrived.  My  friend  and  myself 
walked  for  some  distance  along  the  pavement  at  that  dead  hour  without  scarce¬ 
ly  exchanging  a  word,  so  full  were  our  hearts.  We  parted — as  he  said,  to  go 
to  see  his  assembled  colleagues  who  were  waiting  anxiously  the  result  of  the 
conversation;  and  the  next  day  when  I  saw  him  I  asked  him  “How  are  the 
rest?” — Virginia,  the  good  old  Dominion,  had  sent  fourteen  out  of  fifteen 
young,  gallant,  unsophisticated,  not  drilled  Representatives,  fresh  from  the 
bosom  of  the  people,  to  represent  her  on  this  floor — “How  are  the  rest?”  said 
I.  He  said  that  “When  I  related  to  them  the  result  of  our  conference  they 
replied,  we  perhaps  see  in  it  our  doom;  but  we  will  stand  by  him.”  I  received 
that  communication  the  next  morning.  I  went  into  the  Senate;  I  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  heads  of  the  Whig  party;  and  never  will  I  forget  the  deep  emo¬ 
tion,  the  flush  of  animation  on  their  countenances,  when  they  said,  “Will  he 
stand  by  us  and  lead  off?”  Yes,  sir,  he  did  lead  off;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  whip¬ 
pings  on,  the  stimulants  which  were  given  to  the  Senators  who  were  around 
the  President  as  a  body-guard,  public  opinion  under  Mr.  Calhoun’s  speech  be¬ 
gan  to  wane  from  its  high  tone,  the  pulse  of  war  beat  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
at  last  the  President  perceived  there  was  an  energy  in  the  people  that  must 
come  down  like  a  voice  of  thunder  against  his  measures.  And  what  then? 
Sir,  he  told  these  gentlemen  to  go  on,  while  he  himself  was  carrying  on  a  se¬ 
cret  correspondence — not  through  his  Secretary,  the  legal  organ  of  the  coun¬ 
try — with  the  talented,  sagacious,  high-minded  Mr.  McLane,  our  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  While  he  was  holding  out  to  the  country  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  adhere  to  the  whole  of  54°  40',  he  was  secretly  negotiating  abroad, 
and,  I  say  fearlessly,  deceiving  his  friends  from  the  West,  who,  like  a  gallant 
band,  almost  with  Spartan  virtue,  adhered  to  him. 

Sir,  who  can  lorget  the  indignation  that  flashed  like  lightning  and  reverbe- 
rated  as  peals  from  the  mountains  from  the  bosoms  of  those  Western  men, 
when  they  found  themselves  deceived  ?  He  who  forgets  it  must  forget  some 
of  the  most  exciting  scenes  that  cross  him  in  his  pathway  of  life.  But  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  And  let  me  state  this,  that  on  one  occasion  they  were 
calling  upon  him,  apprehensive  he  might  give  way,  and  his  nerves  might  falter 
in  the  contest.  He  said  to  them,  “Gentlemen,  be  not  alarmed,  be  not  alarmed, 
I  will  look  John  Bull  in  the  face.”  Sir,  he  did  look  John  Bull  in  the  face! 
And  it  was  a  beautiful  picture  to  see  the  noble  bull  lifting  its  head  from  the 
grassy  pasture  of  the  far  Northwest,  and  finding  itself  beside  this  indomitable 
hero,  and  Dr.  Ritchie  of  the  “Union”  feeling  his  pulse  to  see  hovj  long  this 
indomitable  disposition  could  face  that  bull.  [Roars  of  laughter.]  Sir,  we  know 
the  result  of  that;  the  courage  went,  and  he  retired,  to  the  utter  dismay  of 
his  friends  on  this  floor,  who  had  called  me  traitor — not  in  so  many  words,  but 
by  implication — when  I  advocated  the  yielding  all  beyond  49°.  Sir,  he  retired 
to  49°,  behind  the  ditch  or  the  fence,  and  then  he  AW  look  John  Bull  in  the 
face,  but  the  noble  animal  merely  shook  his  horn,  scowled  a  moment  on  his 
brow,  and  at  this  time  he  crops  the  rich  herbage  of  his  own  domain,  or  laves 
his  fat  sides  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  Pacific.  [Applause.] 

But  the  time  went  on,  and  apprehension  increased  with  these  gentlemen. 
They  went  to  Mr.  Polk,  and  said  to  him  again,  “We  had  your  assurance;  we 
have  excited  the  people  of  the  West;  we  will  be  placed  in  an  awkward,  not 
to  say  a  ridiculous,  position  before  our  constituency.”  “Oh,  (said  he,)  don’t 
be  alarmed.  I  tell  you  what,  (and  putting  himself  in  the  attitude,)  let  Queen 
Victoria  come  on!  I  am  prepared.'1'1  [Great  laughter.]  The  position  was 
changed;  the  attitude  of  the  Bull  had  frightened  his  gaze;  but  now  the  contest 
was  with  a  delicate  female,  [laughter,]  it  was  a  much  more  gallant  feeling. 
Well,  he  himself  felt  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  when  called 
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upon — and  I  do  not  speak  to  the  person  to  call  him  up  as  a  witness,  but  he  has 
my  eye  and  knows  what  I  say — when  called  upon  by  a  functionary  in  this 
House,  who  asked  him,  “Are  you  going  to  stand  to  54°  40'?  I  ask  this  in  no 
vain  conceit,  but  because  my  constituents  are  alarmed.  They  say  I  assured 
them  of  your  adherence,  of  your  indomitable  will;  and  they  wish  me  to  say 
whether  this  is  so  or  not.”  “Write  them  that  I  will  adhere  to  54°  40';  atid 
(then  in  sotto  voice  he  whispered)  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  I  will  throw  the 
Senate  between  me  and  the  peopled'’ 

He  who  had  enkindled  a  spirit  in  this  country  that  no  man  could  tell  the  re¬ 
sults  thereof ;  he  who  ha.d  placed  gentlemen  in  a  position  most  awkward  to  their 
constituency,  he  deserted  them  and  deserted  his  position,  not  I  believe  from 
good  will,  but  from  the  powerful,  energetic,  and  electric  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  South  Carolinian. 

But,  though  thus  rescued  from  the  perils  of  his  own  rashness,  he  forgot  not 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  writhed  under  the  denunciations  of 
his  Western  friends,  one  of  whom  in  the  Senate,  (Mr.  Hannegan,)  declared 
that  “he  and  his  name  together”  would  sink  “  to  an  infamy  so  profound,  a 
damnation  so  deep,  that  the  hand  of  resurrection  would  never  be  able  to  drag 
him  forth.”  He  writhed  under  the  denunciations  of  one  on  this  floor,  (Mr. 
Douglass,)  who  declared  here  that,  after  the  conversations  he  had  held  officially 
with  Mr.  Polk,  if  he  deserted  one  inch  of  that  territory  he  was  a  traitor.  He 
felt  and  writhed  under  these  accumulated  expressions  of  indignation.  But  the 
die  was  cast,  the  deed  was  done  ;  but  he  who  caused  it  to  be  done,  he  who  op¬ 
posed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  strength,  and  rescued  the  country  from  the  abyss, 
was  never,  never  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  Sir,  he  thought  to  overthrow 
the  colossal  virtue  and  position  of  that  great  man.  He  knew  it  could  not  be 
done  by  the  outward  force,  the  vim,  or  the  energy  of  his  own  action  ;  but  he 
well  knew  that  the  noblest  castle  that  swells  up  in  its  amplitude  and  in  the 
height  of  its  proud  towers,  against  which  the  winds  of  the  midnight  beat  in  vain, 
has  sometimes  been  crumbled  into  ruin  by  the  rats  that  gnaw  at  its  sills  and 
ground  posts.  [A  laugh.]  Well,  he  could  not  undermine,  with  all  his  subter¬ 
ranean  virtue,  the  reputation  of  that  distinguished  son  of  South  Carolina,  but 
he  intended,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  inflict  upon  his  State  what  he  was  impotent 
in  his  Efforts  to  inflict  upon  the  man  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  was  done — I  com¬ 
plain  not — the  first  act  was  to  destroy  the  navy  yard  at  Charleston,  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  which  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whom  they  once  idolized — and  let 
me  say  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  so  far  as  my  intercourse  has  been  with  him — 
which  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whom  they  now  revile,  after  due  consideration  and 
consultation  with  the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  granted  to  my  city; 
a  position  recommended  peculiarly  for  its  ability  to  fit  and  outfit  vessels  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  live  oak  and  its  tall  long-leafed  pines ;  a  position,  the  only  one  be¬ 
tween  the  Gulf  with  all  its  storms,  and  Cape  Hatteras,  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast,  with  its  dreaded  gales ;  a  position,  the  best  calculated  to  save  our  navy 
when  running,  the  month  of  September,  from  the  ruins  and  distresses  which 
accumulate  around  other  vessels,  and  which  threaten  them.  But  coolly,  with¬ 
out  apology,  without  inquiry,  twice  was  it  struck,  and  the  only  one  that  was 
struck,  from  the  roll  of  the  navy  yards  and  stations  in  the  country.  I  felt  the 
blow,  but  I  remembered  what  the  Scotch  say — 

“  Show  not  your  disposition  on  every  occasion. 

There  is  a  time  that  cometh  to  all  men  : 

Abide  thy  own .” 

Sir,  this  was  not  enough — this  was  not  enough.  The  simplest  request  for 
justice  to  be  granted  to  our  citizens  from  some  quarters  was  denied  when  it  was 
yielded  to  other  citizens,  I  confess,  when  applied  for  by  other  gentlemen.  But 
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this  enmity  has  continued  until  at  this  moment  the  citizens  of  Charleston  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  custom-house  that  they  themselves  have  declared  to  be  necessary  for 
the  increasing  trade,  which  is  admitted  by  the  Secretary  to  be  requisite  when 
trade  accumulates,  as  the  projets  indicate.  And  now,  when  public  indignation 
is  driving  him  to  his  far  retreat  in  the  West,  he  still  holds  on  to  his  enmity  to 
my  city  !  For  myself  I  have  never  complained.  I  have  defended  the  Execu¬ 
tive  on  this  floor  whenever  my  conscience  told  me  he  was  defensible  ;  and  in 
the  very  last  contest  I  had  with  the  venerable  Sage  of  Quincy,  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  denying  to  this  House  papers  that  were  called  for.  But 'while  I  did  that, 
and  while  I  did  not  complain,  it  was  not  because  I  have  not  observed  and  trea¬ 
sured  up  the  indignities  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  my  city  that  I  remained 
passive,  and  have  never,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  attacked  what  I 
believed  indefensible  on  the  part  of  the  Administration.  Though  I  state  now 
I  think  it  was  got  into  and  precipitated  upon  us  by  the  rashness  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  said  not  one  wTord.  I  said  then  what  I  repeated  to  many  of  my  friends, 
<(We  are  in  the  war.  It  is  a  question  of  the  nation,  and  I  will  not  dispute  with 
my  own  countrymen  about  its  propriety,  its  necessity,  its  expediency.  I  will 
vote  every  appropriation  that  will  enable  our  gallant  troops  to  fight  under  every 
advantage  ;  and  when  time  has  passed  by,  and  calm  reflection  comes,  and  the 
enemy  have  nothing  to  look  unto  us  for,  I  will  express  my  opinions.”  But  the 
leviathan  wTas  not  to  be  tamed  ;  the  deep  gall  that  entered  into  his  heart  was  not 
to  be  extracted  by  such  forbearance  ;  and  now  I  am  to  be  told  that  New  Or¬ 
leans,  the  noble  crescent  city  of  the  West;  New  York,  the  great  emporium  ; 
Boston,  the  classic  city ;  Philadelphia,  that  of  brotherly  love  ;  all  are  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  facilities  of  commerce,  and  noble  structures  of  architectural 
beauty  are  to  be  reared  up  in  their  midst;  but  lo,  and  behold,  we  are  not  fit  to 
be  the  recipients  of  such  justice.  I  again  acquit  Mr.  Walker.  Why?  Because 
he  has  never  before  deceived  me.  He  who  deceives  me  once  is  himself  guilty; 
he  who  deceives  me  twice  renders  me  guilty  of  the  folly  of  credence.  I  am  to 
be  acquitted  of  such  folly  on  this  occasion. 

But,  sir,  there  are  at  this  moment  among  the  people  of  Charleston,  not  knowing 
the  mode  by  which  their  navy  yard  has  been  abandoned — for  I  have  never  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  them  ;  I  never  address  my  constituents  ;  I  do  not  generally  do  it ; 
I  have  never  canvassed  for  it,  as  they  know — there  are  articles,  and  ably 
written  articles,  urging  the  necessity  of  this  navy  yard  being  restored.  I  take 
this  opportunity,  if  my  voice  can  be  heard  in  my  own  city,  to  say  to  the  writer, 
I  approve  every  line,  every  sentence,  and  all  the  wisdom  there  expressed;  but 
I  shall  not  make  the  request ;  it  is  in  vain.  Stay  for  a  moment,  rest  in  quiet¬ 
ness  on  the  justice  of  your  claim,  and  there  will  come  up  shortly  to  your  re¬ 
demption,  [a  voice:  u  Old  Zack  Taylor” — a  laugh,]  there  will  come  up  shortly 
a  cure  for  the  multiplied  insults  that  you  have  received. 

Sir,  the  times  are  undergoing  changes.  The  spring  has  passed,  the  summer 
is  nearly  gone,  and  the  autumn  gives  tokens  of  its  approach,  not  by  the  sear 
and  yellow  leaves  upon  your  forest  trees,  but  by  the  bubbling  up  of  the  voice 
of  the  people,  preparing  for  one  grand  concentration  of  the  varied  streams  con¬ 
fluent  into  one — to  bear  on  its  bosom  in  November  a  high  and  noble  spirit,  who 
has  shown  himself  above  party ;  bound  to  no  section  of  country  ;  who  has  vin¬ 
dicated  the  rights  of  his  country  on  the  battle-field,  and  unsophisticated,  unbap¬ 
tised  in  the  arts,  in  the  sublime  ways  and  the  science  so  much  lauded  by  the 
i(  Union”  of  politics,  is  floated  onward  to  meet  the  bosom  of  that  Potomac  which 
is  to  waft  him  to  the  White  House.  Yes  ;  from  him  I  expect — not  lavish  ex¬ 
penditures  when  it  suits  ;  favors,  when  they  redound  to  his  own  credit ;  but 
high,  noble,  disinterested,  and  ample  distribution — of  what  ?  Of  favors  ?  No. 
Of  rights  which  the  Representatives  on  this  floor  have  often  sacrificed  at  the 
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mandate  of  this  Executive  will.  I  expect  that  from  him.  And  though  he  may 
be  unschooled  (as  it  is  said)  in  the  lore  of  Machiavelli,  in  the  highest  and  pro- 
foundest  disquisitions  of  political  philosophy,  yet  he  can  read  the  Constitution. 
He  has  lived  among  freemen  ;  he  knows  the  relations  of  the  mechanic,  those 
who  can  build  navy  yards — and  we  have  as  intelligent  ones  to  construct  and 
serve  as  any  portion  of  this  empire  ;  he  knows  their  relations  to  the  body  politic, 
the  relations  of  the  body  politic  to  him  who  presides  over  it,  and  the  high  obli¬ 
gation  of  administering  to  each  and  every  one  throughout  the  broad  extent  of 
this  confederacy  equal  and  ample  justice  ;  discriminated  by  no  lines,  no  narrow 
friths,  by  no  clime  ;  but  all  uniting  beneath  one  grand  broad  shield  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  principle  of  equal  legislative  justice.  The  indications  are  strong  ;  and  at 
this  moment,  chafed  as  I  am,  denied  as  I  am  my  rights  as  the  Representative 
of  a  constituency  Avho  ask  as  little  as  any  constituency,  I  do  confess  in  the 
gloom  which  envelops  me,  I  see  a  glow  in  the  very  southwestern  horizon  which 
seems  to  indicate,  and  methinks  I  see  the  rays  of  aluminous  orb  that  will  come 
up  from  the  waters  that  lave  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Louisiana,  and  rising 
gradually  will  ere  long  stand  enculmined  in  the  highest  point  of  a  people’s 
affections  and  a  nation’s  power.  This  is  cheering,  and  I  receive  it  as  the  light 
upon  my  heart.  Yes,  sir,  as  the  light  that,  when  it  does  arise,  like  the  beams 
of  the  morning,  will  chase  many  a  crooked  politician  who  now  despises  his 
lore  or  his  want  of  information,  because  he  was  too  modest  to  claim  much 
knowledge ;  because  he  felt,  or  we  felt  for  him,  that  modesty  is  frequently  the 
mantle  thrown  around  merit.  Let  others  appreciate  only  the  bold  declaration 
of  fitness  for  power,  and  take  the  declaration  for  the  fitness. 

Sir,  as  I  said,  like  the  sun  in  the  morning,  he  will  chase  many  of  these 
crooked  politicians  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  by  the  morning  beams  are 
chased  to  their  dark  recesses  and  inward  dens.  [Laughter.]  I  come  out  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  time  to  speak,  and  let  me  say  that  I  do  make  an  appeal  to 
no  party,  but  to  the  entire  sense  of  this'House,  to  weigh,  to  consider,  to  deter¬ 
mine  upon  the  memorial  and  the  prayer  of  a  city,  of  the  people  congregated, 
who  ask  of  you  a  justice  denied  by  the  Executive — whom  they  ask  not;  but  to 
you,  as  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  they  refer  and  ask.  Sir,  if  there  is 
a  noble  spectacle  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  if  in  the  downward  course  of  events,  if 
in  the  difficulties  and  the  darkness  that  envelop  every  man’s  heart  at  times, 
desponding  almost  for  the  Republic — there  is  a  noble  sight  to  cheer  one  onward 
in  his  work,<it  is  when  the  delegated  ministry  of  a  people,  you  in  this  Hall  as¬ 
sembled,  estimate  the  majesty  of  your  own  functions,  disregard  the  mandates 
of  any  authority,  revolve  in  your  own  sphere  with  the  light  and  the  weight  and 
the  energy  with  which  you  are  invested  by  the  Constitution  and  the  people, 
unto  the  people  mete  out  justice  even  though  it  be  under  the  direct  frowns  of 
Executive  authority.  Sir,  such  times  were;  there  were  times  when  men  asked 
not  what  the  voice  from  yonder  White  structure  whispered  or  commanded,  but, 
taking  up  the  petition,  examining  the  memorial,  considering  the  character  of 
the  persons  who  render  it  unto  you,  did  justice  in  the  spirit  of  freemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  I  shall  move  the  following 
amendment: 

“  For  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  custom-house  in  Charleston  $100,000,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  sum  already  appropriated.” 

Am  I  to  despair  of  this  ? - 


